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The  older  T  grow,  the  more  my  experience  in  life  realizes 
the  sum  of  truth  involved  in  these  words :  ‘‘the  heart  per¬ 
chance  finds  reasons  that  reason  comprehends  not.” 

Tdad  I  consulted  reason  alone,  it  would  have  advised  me 
not  to  accept  the  courteous  invitation  from  your  esteemed 
president;  it  would  have  warned  me  how  inexpedient  it  were 
for  me  to  come  with  speech  before  so  distino'uished  an 
audience  as  the  present,  without  having  had  the  time  to 
prepare  with  greatest  care  a  conference  fraught  with  interest 
and  instruction. 

But  my  heart  told  me  that,  by  accepting  this  invitation, 
I.  should  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  making  myself  agreable 
to  fellow-citizens  whom  I  love  more  and  more,  the  more  1 
get  to  know  them;  my  heart  told  me  1  might  be  happy  in 
doing  good  by  instilling  proper  thoughts  in  the  minds  and 
proper  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  some  few  among  my  hearers. 
Could  these  lines,  rather  hastily  indited,  impart  a  few  minds 
with  a  clearer  and  more  apposite  notion  of  the  rights  and 
duties  behoving  a  citizen,  I  would  call  myself  amply  repaid 
for  the  few  hours  given  to  that  work ;  for  to  a  lover  of  a  good 
cause,  there  exists  no  fitter  reward  than  his  services  therein. 

Therefore  1  have  come;  here  I  am  in  your  midst  vdth 
the  feeling  that  I  am.  hound  to  confer  with  you  for  but  few 
moments,  on  a  ouestion  of  most  importance  and  the  greak 
est  actuality.  Of  a  certainty,  I  have  studied  it  in  the  light 
of  a  citizen,  but  T  have  often  asked  myself  what  duty  T  had 
to  fulfill  as  Minister  of  Cod  to  help  in  the  solution  .of  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  commands  the  interest  of  all. 

I  feel  no  hesitation  in  mentioning  God  in  your  presence, 
for  not  hereabout  luckily  are  these  people  to  he  found  of 
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a  kind  with  him.  who  brago'ca;  "He  could  relegate  God  on 
the  deserted  throne  of  his  silent  eternity.”  One  and  all. 
God  be  thanked,  w^e  look  to  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  Human¬ 
ity,  the  Wise  per  excellence,  descended  from  heaven  to  ,i>ive 
the  rich  the  example  of  humility,  the  poor  the  exami)le  of 
patience,  to  all,  that  of  charity. 


THE  SOCIAL  QUESTION 

It  IS  our  lot  to  inhabit  a  country  in  which  the  Creator 
crowded  the  most  admirable  Q'ifts  a  ]>eople  could  dream  of. 
Her  beautiful  horizons,  the  richness  of  her  soil,  the  m.ar- 
veloiis  variety  of  her  scenery  and  latent  natural  resources, 
her  two  yreat  oceans,  her  magnificent  waterways,  her  im¬ 
mense  plains  and  fertile  valleys,  the  incomparable  splendor 
of  her  slo])ing  hills  and  the  majesty  of  her  lofty  mounhiin 
l)eaks,  all  conspire  to  proclaim  that  we  live  in  a  favoured 
land. 

In  beholding  it,  I  cannot  refrain  from  recalling  in 
memory  these  words  wrung  from  the  heart  of  a  dLtingiii- 
shed  personage  after  a  visit  to  Naples:  "My  God.  what  can 
he  the  home  of  thy  children,  how  incomparably  l)eautiful 
must  be  the  heaven  thou  tenderest  them,  wdien  the  land  of 
Iheir  exile  can  be  so  beautiful!” 

It  must  be  admitted  also  that  nowhere  under  the  hea\  en 
can  there  be  found  a  people  enjoying  comparative  happine,s« 
more  real  than  ours. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  labor 
([uestion  is  the  supreme  question  of  the  hour,  the  one  ])reoc- 
cupying  the  mind  of  every  man,  whether  a  legislator  or  an 
economist,  man  of  Church  or  of  State,  a  capitalist  or  a  prole¬ 
tarian;  it  looms  ahead  the  dreadest  of  all,  whether  our 
consideration  embraces  the  number  of  heads  concerned, 
or  the  interest  involved  in  ite  controversy  or  the  ques¬ 
tions  adjoining  it ;  whetlier  the  difficnltie.s  it  ushers  to  the 
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inincl  or  the  dreaded  consequences  it  foreshadows,  or  the 
urgency  that  compels  ns  to  give  it  a  solution. 

Bos.'Uet,  eoinmenting  the  Apocalypse,  said:  “I  tremble 
when  laying  my  hand  on  futurity”.  Had  he  lived  these 
days,  he  would  have  said  with  more  aj)tness  still:  “1  tremble 
wh.en  laying  uiy  hand  u})on  the  present.” 

The  component  j)arts  of  the  social  edifice,  instead  of 
being  joined  and  dovetailed  together,  seem  to  split,  disjoint 
and  threaten  the  edifice  with  immediate  ruin ;  on  all  sides 
there  is  a  feeling  of  extreme  uneasiness.  Our  epoch  reveal- 
this  contracdiction  and  tins  doleful  enigma:  never  has  there 
been  such  talk  about  fraternity  and  in  such  affected  accents, 
nor  was  there  ever  a  sensation  of  less  union  of  hearts. 

Society  is  formed  out  of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the 
masters  and  servants,  the  patrons  and  laborers;  all  such  ele¬ 
ments  ought  to  meet  the  views  of  Providence  and,  for  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth,  to  keep  between  themselves  a 
relation  equitably  ordained,  should  toil  on  within  the 
bounds  of  union  and,  with  a  scrupulous  practice  of  the 
duties  pertaining  to  justice  and  charity,  coexist  in  peace  and 
woik  in  union,  to  secure-  universal  pros[)erity. 

Instead  of  that,  they  that  possess  and  the  portionless  are  • 
taking  ground  as  rivals,,  nay  as  enemies  even,  daring  one 
another;  antagonism  between  classes  rises  to  proportions 
every  day  more  disquieting;  the  respect  due  to  right  of  pro¬ 
perty  is  shaken  in  the  popular  conscience,  and  off  and  on 
we  perceive,  now  in  one  })oint  now  in  another,  signs  that 
portend  some  appalling  upheaval. 

Cai)ital  and  labor  have  come  to  blows;  the  rich  and  the 
poor  array  themselves  as  adversaries.  On  the  one  side,  there 
is  oft  insatiate  thirst  for  storing  wealth  already  in  excess 
and  a  deplorable  .setting  aside  of  obligations  imposed  by 
fortune;  on  the  o|)po.site  side  in  the  array  of  covetousness, 
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rivalries,  rancor,  hatred,  violent  attacks  against  those  en¬ 
joying  possession,  pending  the  day  when  they  can  he 
despoiled. 

There  is  at  heart  a  universal  grievance  the  world  over; 
humanity  bending  its  attention  on  happenings,  sorely 
wonders  what  is  to  be  the  solution  of  that  terrible  problem 
which  stands  in  so  threatening  and  pressing  an  attitude  a*? 
to  make  elusion  an  impoasibility. 

The  t)i‘oblem.  is  not  easy  of  solution  nor  free  from  dan¬ 
ger;  it  is  difficult  in  truth  to  give  due  precision  to  the  res¬ 
pective  rights  and  duties  of  the  rich  and  the  proletarian,  of 
capitalists  and  workmen.  What  makes  the  problem  still 
morg  perillous  is  the  fact  that  it  is  speculated  upon  by  men 
of  disorder  and  bad  faith,  expert  in  blinding  truth  and  dri- 
\’ing  crowds  to  rebellion.  .  ,  . 

r 

Among  the  causes  of  this  social  evil  in  the  present  time 
is,  in  the  first  place,  the  affluence  of  riches  stored  in  the 
hands  of  the  few. 

i 

The  right  of  property  is  without  a  doubt  unassailable, 
but  riches  must  be  legitimately  acquired  and  possessed  whli- 
•  out  peril  to  the  public  interest.  When  their  accumulation, 
cropped  in  by  dint  of  engrossment,  monopoly  and  stock 
jobbing,  outweighs  all  reasonable  measure,  when  it  sterili¬ 
zes,  to  the  profit  of  the  one  man,  the  soil,  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  all,  its  legitimacy  cannot  be  admitted. 

A  merchant  may  make  vast  purchases  of  corn ;  let  him 
fill  his  granaries;  but  we  must  draw  a  line  where  he  drops 
being  a  merchant  to  become  a  stookjobber  and  where  he 
l»uilds  a  monopoly  that  threatens  the  commonwealth.  Then 
comes  the  right,  then  the  duty  of  society  to  intervene  and 
oppose  his  enterprise.  That  line  was  not  always  drawn. 
And  witness  what  colossal  fortunes,  such  as  the  most  power- 


fill  kings  never  possessed,  iiavc  centred  in  the  hands  of  a 
few ;  tile  result  has  been  pau])erisin  to  the  masses  and,  as  a 
consequence,  their  discontent. 

* 

*  ^ 

Another  cause  altering  relations  between  the  laborers 
and  the  patrons  is  disclosed  in  the  exigencies  of  industry. 

In  times  past,  each  master  superintended  a  smaller 
group  of  workmen ;  he  knew  them,  took  interest  in  their 
welfare  and  looked  to  their  families,  loved  them,  in  fact. 
In  th.e  industrial  pursuits  of  our  days,  workmen  arc  num¬ 
bered  in  thousands,  thev  do  not  see  their  master,  they  know 
him  not,  care  not  for  him. 

In  time  those  laborers  have  found  one  another  out  bet¬ 
ween  themselves ;  they  discovered  it  their  interest  to  unite, 
in  a  way  to  vindicate  tb.eir  rights  and  have  them  respected. 
It  would  not  do  to  thwart  them  in  such  action ;  to  do  it  were 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  their  rights  and  uselessly  chal¬ 
lenge  them  to  animosities  and  hatred  it  were  wiser  to 
appease. 

AVe  unfortunately  too  often  recall  workmen  their  rights 
and  not  often  enough  remind  them  of  their  duties;  too 
often  wo  lecture  th.em  on  liberty,  on  the  power  of  their  mul¬ 
titude,  and  not  enough  on  the  rights  of  authority  and  the 
respect  wbdeh  is  its  due.  What  a  flow  of  unsound  speech 
goes  to  fill  the  cars  of  the  people,  unsettle  their  mind  and 
fever  their  soul ! 

AA"e  promise  laborers  liberty.  '‘Do  but  mention  the  name 
of  liberty  in  the  ears  of  men,  .said  Bossuet,  and  crowds  will 
fall  in  behind  you”.  We  promise  them  equality.  Now  to 
se(‘  coming  down  to  one’s  level  them  that  were  looked  upon 
as  superior  beings,  is  seemingly  to  elevate  one,  to  give  food 
to  one’s  pride,  that  vice  which  is  as  much  scattered  abroad 
as  humanity  it'^elf  and  which  in  the  graj)hic  language  of  a 
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(Terman  “is  to  outlive  us  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.”  We  prn- 
luisc  tiicin  the  riclies  of  this  world.  Such  goods  forsooth 
are  the  only  ones  left  him  to  desire,  who  has  not  remained 
a  Olnistian  ;  to  him  there  is  nothing  on  earth  but  gold  and 
silver  and  it  is  his  nature  to  long  for  a  share  of  that  gold 
and  silver,  and  to  seek  out  the  most  effective  means  to  reach 
them. 

We  tell  laborers  that  the  wealthy  and  the  patrons  onpress 
the  humble  and  the  poor;  that  capital,  a  monstruous  ini¬ 
quity,  allows  its  possessors  the  means  of  livino-  in  k'tsur  ' 
and  ])lenty  at  the  hdoorers’  ex])en‘;e;  that  the  latter  have  a 
right  to  claim,  instead  of  stingy  wages,  their  share  of  the 
benefits  or  rather  the  entire  value  of  what  they  have  pro¬ 
duced.  We  broach  to  them  absolute  equalit}'  to  all  t-itiz^n« 
and  a  hundred  other  insanities  and  chimeras  which  at  a 
call  can  lead  multitudes  astray  and  give  rise  to  social  pc'i'- 
lurhations. 

AVith  such  lore  we  claim  we  are  enlightening  people  and 
consoling  them,  whilst  we  are  in  truth  filling  them  with  d''- 
ce])tion  and  abuse.  Such  talk  is  dishonest  and  expo.se.s  the 
delated  crowds  to  deceptions  that  prove  worse  than  the  coils 
we  })rctend  to  relieve  them  from;  under  the  pretext  of  com¬ 
forting  the  laborer,  we  simnlv  o-q-o  him  iq)  to  deception, 
spite,  excitement  and  demoralisation. 

* 

*  * 

Of  quite  another  kind  should  be  the  speech  of  an  hom.’st 
man,  of  a  citizen  bent  upon  fulfilling  his  duties,  quite  ano¬ 
ther  above  all  the  word  of  the  minister  of  Christ  in  the 
church  he  has  in  charge,  of  him  who  loathes  popularity 
purchased  with  lies;  to  him  accrues  the  part  of  preachiii't 
the  Gospel,  that  sublime  doctrine  which  did  away  with 
slavery,  restored  woman  and  child  to  the  ])lace  they  should 
hold  in  a  family,  im])roved  the  laborer’s  station  in  life. 
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favored  in  all  manner  of  ways  the  poor,  the  young  and  all 
of  them  who  were  cast  away  or  thought  nothing  of  by  paga¬ 
nism. 

It  was  that  doctrine  that  solaced  the  miseries  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  soothed  their  affliction,  warmed  their  best  feelings;  such 
doctrine  tends  not  to  delude  folks;  it  docs  not,  it  will  never 
tell  them  that  their  paradise  is  on  earth,  that  for  them  it  all 
amounts  to  amassing  and  enjoying,  that  every  master  is  an 
ennemy,  that  a  day  may  come  when  progress  can  dispense 
them,  from  work  and  liberate  them  from  trouble.  It  voices 
not  such  things  because  such  things  are  false,  and  there  is 
something  worse  than  suffering,  namely  deception. 

That  doctrine  which  it  is  our  duty  to  unfold  and  preach 
as  often  as  we  can  do  it,  tells  the  man  who  toils  and  suffers 
that  toil  is  the  law  of  humanity,  that  the  work  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  is  no  less  a  burden  than  the  work  of  the  hands,  that 
every  man  here  below,  rich  or  poof,  passes  one  half  of  his 
life  in  hoping  for  happiness  and  the  other  half  in  re.gretting 
his  hope,  that  riches  multiply  cares  with  responsabilities 
and  dangers  with  pleasure;  that  social  inequalities  are  in¬ 
destructible,  owing  to  causes  that  subsist  as  does  the  world 
and  are  renewed  as  do  generations;  ‘that  social  superiorities 
deserve  respect;  that  one  must  accept  without  revolt  the 
share  that  God  allotted  us  of  the  goods  of  this  world;  that 
wealth  is  not  happiness,  that  life  is  a  probation  and  not  a 
banquet;  that  the  true  dignity  of  man  is  not  attribuahle  to 
riches  but  to  virtue;  and  that  heaven  is  won  through  pain 
borne  with  Christian  fortitude;  that  it  is  the  power  of  no 
man  to  abolish  pain ;  that  man’s  happiness  is  not  found  in 
multiplyiiig  his  enjoyments  along  with  his  needs,  but  in 
moderating  his  desires,  governing  his  will  according  to 
divine  law;  that  man’s  end  it  not  within  self,  but  in  God 
who  awaits  us  at  tlie  goal  of  a  life  of  toil  and  probation  to 
crown  it  with  glory  and  immortality. 
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Such  thin, 0'S,  such  belief  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
laborer  in  order  to  ennoble  his  condition  in  his  o’wn  eyes 
and  make  it  at  least  bearahle  to  him ;  for  let  us  admit  the 
fact;  his  condition  is  not  always  a  pleasurable  one. 

♦ 

>): 

The  social  question  is  of  such  moment  as  to  threaten  a 
terrible  catastrophe  in  the  end.  It  is  our  right  to  expect 
those  that  call  themselves  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  jmt  all 
the  .great  influence  they  possess  and  the  high  authoi’itv  at 
their  hands  in  the  exercise  of  order,  justice  and  social  ap- 
pea.sement;  to  bend  all  their  possible  cfForts  in  a  attemut  to 
diffuse  amongst  those  whose  salvation  they  are  working, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  those  being  the 
only  doctrines  potent  enough  either  to  check  the  conflict 
from  bursting  out  or  at  least  to  soothe  it  by  depriving  it  of 
all  the  hai'shness  and  spite  it  contains.  The  return  of 
men’s  minds  to  those  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  is  the  only 
footing  left  us  to  stand  our  hope  of  some  agreement  or  truce 
upon.  They  alone  could  set  peace  between  rich  and  poor. 
betAveen  humble  and  great,  because  they  are  the  only  onc'^ 
to  dispense,  aloft,  moderation,  ju.stice  and  charity,  allcnv 
temperance,  probity  and  resignation.  Christianity  nowa¬ 
days  is  too  scanty  in  the  upper  sidieres  and  there  is  not 
enough  of  it  below,  and  egotism  threadin,g  a  path  in  all 
direction,  the  struggle  beUveen  classes  sets  s(7ciety  into  im¬ 
minent  peril. 

Trust  Ave  not  that  the  most  part  of  the  evils  complained 
of  by  proletarians  l)e  imaginary,  nor  that  the  real  ones  he 
of  small  account,  nor  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  neces¬ 
sary  evils,  and  Ave  are  to  let  things  ,go  on  Avithout  an  attenqd 
to  stop  them;  neither  should  Ave  persuade  ourselves  that  our 
actual  economic  regime  is  the  ideal  cure,  outside  of  Avhich 
there  is  no  help  in  its  modification. 
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We  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  the  actual  system  is 
defective,  that  abuse  is  hatched  therein,  that  the  actual  or¬ 
ganisation  can  and  should  even  be  reversed  and  improved, 
that  the  evils  now  experienced  are  not  heyond  ciu'e,  many 
of  which  can  be  either  cured  or  relieved  or  made  tolerable. 

And  if  there  be  men  qualified  to  improve  that  state  of 
things,  such  are  the  ministers  of  G‘od  who,  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  churches,  can  expound  Christian  sentiments  into  the 
minds  of  those  that  have  given  them  respect  and  obedience. 

As  often  as  can  be,  the  ministers  should  remind  their 
hearers  that  charity  is  an  indispensable  gear  in  every  socie¬ 
ty.  Even  the  most  primitive  of  all  societies,  the  family, 
could  not  subsist  without  that  virtue,  propped  by  justice 
alone.  It  were  not  sufficient  in  fact  that  parents  feel  sure 
it  is  their  duty  to  devote  themselves  for  their  children ;  it 
would  not  do  for  children  themselves  to  be  penetrated  by  the 
thought  that  they  must  obey  their  parents;  added  to  that, 
there  needs  be  affection  which  prompts  a  father  to  willingly 
embrace  any  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  his  son  and  the  son 
cheerfully  to  obey  his  father.  What  would  be  accounted  a 
sore  obligation,  with  ordy  strict  justice  as. a  means,  becomes 
a  pleasure  with  charity  to  side. with. 

The  same  means  will  tell  in  civil  .society.  It  is  not 
enough  that  citizens  be  made  to  understand  society  as  a  ne¬ 
cessity  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  prefer  general  to  self  in¬ 
terest;  nor  will  it  do  for  them  to  admit  they  must  obey  their 
superiors  and  that  they  owe  one-  another  mutual  duties. 
Such  usage  of  strict  justice  would  only  waft  into  the  social 
body  a  coldness,  a  dryness  which  would  check  her  work. 
Hers  would  be  the  fate  of  an  engine  insufficiently  oiled  and 
road  stuck. 

What  then  is  to  be  done?  It  is  that  the  citizens  be  united 
in  the  bonds  of  charity;  they  must  respect,  must  love  the 
ones  appointed  to  govern  them ;  they  must  love  one  another, 
help  one  another;  let  the  most  fortunate  give  a  helping 
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hand  to  the  needy,  the  Ijetter  educated  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  uncultivated;  those  that  are  at  the  head  of  every  social 
group  should  devotedly  assist  the  ones  placed  beneath  them ; 
all  of  men  must  be  sensible  of  the  solidarity  which  binds 
them  into  one  body.  Let  but  that  feeling  exist  and  sacri¬ 
fices  even  of  the  most  painful  kind  are  made  easy  and 
cheerful. 

Not  one  of  those  who  wish  to  call  themselves  and  desire 
to  be  Christians  in  fact,  whether  singly  or  in  social  groups, 
should  breed  enmities,  nor  kindle  jealousies  between  social 
classes,  but  on  the  contrary  favour  peace  and  kindne.ss. 

All  must  love  one  another;  they  must  love  the  members 
of  their  families,  because  those  families  are  God’s  handi¬ 
work,  because  they  build  up  a  primary  association  which  is 
destined  to  be  useful  to  them. 

They  must  love  all  men  summing  up  humonity.  Tdave 
they  not  the  same  Father  in  heaven?  What  be  a  father’s 
claim,  if  not  that  love  reign  between  his  sons? 

Are  we  not  descended  from  the  same  father  on  earth? 
And  whatever  our  birth,  have  we  a  right  to  deny  consan¬ 
guinity  with  Adam,  whatever  the  number  of  generations 
parting  them  from  the  comm.on  stock,  is  not  the  same  blood 
coursing  in  the  veins  of  rich  and  poor,  unlettered  or  sapient? 
Said  Lacordaire:  “The  blood  of  Adam  within  us  tells  more 
than  all  the  titles  together;  it  lays  us  low  at  the  feet  of  the 
same  patriarch,  as  at  the  feet  of  the  same  God.” 

Are  Ave  not  all  brethren  m  .lesus  Christ.  Did  not  Christ 
come  on  earth  to  draw  closer  the  bond  between  men  and 
the  Creator?  And  how  ardently  did  Tie  not  desire  to  esta¬ 
blish  charity  over  the  ruins  of  our  egotism !  What  infinite 
tenderness  in  the  accents  He  addresses  to  His  Apostl&s !  “My 
children,  do  ye  love  one  another”.  At  the  Lord’s  last  sup¬ 
per,  Avhen  almost  to  quit  the  weak  fold  doomed  to  be  scat¬ 
tered  about  by  the  storm,  what  fervor  in  this  addreSvS;  “0  my 
Father,  make  it  so  that  they  together  be  one  as  we  are  one. 
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Thou  and  I”.  Unity  between  men,  that  was  the  supreine 
vow  of  the  heart  that  has  most  loved  us.  ,  . 

*  ... 

*  * 

Everywhere,  and  in  churches  above  all,  laborers  should 
be  spoken  to  thus; '  Be  jg  Christians,  in  order  that  life  be 
lenghtened  by  temperance  and  enbalmed  with  peace  in 
your  heart.  .  .  '  ,  ■  ■  , 

Be  Christian,  that  you  may  reach  affluence  by  dint  of 
savings  and  by  means  of  economic  institutions  you  have 
undertaken. 

Be  Christian  so  as  to  be  the  happiest  of  men,  even  though 
you  be  the  poorest  amongst  them ;  that  you  may  reach  to 
■feel  most  cheerful  however  more  than  the  rest,  you  rniglpt 
be  made  giddy  with  trials,  for  God  is  the  spring  of  real  hap¬ 
piness  and  joy  on  earth,  .and  outside  of  ITim  you  meet  no¬ 
thing  but  deception. 

Remember  that  what  alleviates  suffering,  what  sanctifies 
work,  what  renders  man  good,  strong  and  patient,  is  to  have 
before  his  mind  the  perpetual  vision  of  a  better  world  shin- 
ung  through  the  darkness  of  this  life. 

Keep  well  in  mind  that  wealth  is  not  felicity,  that  life 
is  an  ordeal  not  a’feast,  that  one  must  provide  with  patience 
and  resignation,  virtues  repaid  with  imperishable  reward. 
Yours  is  a  life  of  hardship,  depression  and  difficulties,  and 
'religion  can  practica.hly  soothe  it,  elevate  it,  have  it  sunned 
and  transfigured.  The  Gospel  alone  can  school  you  to  be 
resigned,  honest  and  content  with  your  lot. 

Fall  yc  not  into  the  deceptive  belief  that  there  be  men 
on  earth  who  can  elude  the  law  of  trouble  and  toil.  Think  yo 
.not. there  be  no  other  labors  but  material  ones,  no  other 
fatigue  but  that  of  the  hands.  Rate  ye  as  naught  the  work- 
'ings  of  the  mind,  the  worries,  the  high  responsabilitics  that 
are  as  crushing  weights  to  those  that  liave  to  .shoulder  them? 
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Your  chiefs  bear  the  l)ur(leii  of  more  fatisiue  than  befall 
yourselves.  Of  the  two  halves  you  are  given  the  lightest;  if 
manual  fatigue  he  your  share,  theirs  is  the  consuming  toil 
of  thought.  What  of  the  many  hours  of  night  spent  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  solution  to  some  intricate  business  ]n’oblem! 
T.aborcrs,  as  well  as  yourselves,  your  patrons  deserve  the 
title  of  laborers,  they  arc  your  brethren  on  the  field,  your 
comrades  in  the  great  factory  of  life,  your  companions  in 
work;  like  yourselves  bending  under  the  universal  law  of 
toil. 

Such  tT'uths  so  well  known  and  admitted  by  all  arc 
ncces='ary  to  ennoble  the  laborer’s  condition  in  Ins  own  eyes 
and  make  it  endurable;  they  will  moderate  his  wishes,  pro¬ 
cure  him  that  comfort  of  the  soul  infinitely  superior  to 
material  comfort  and  which  the  wealthy  do  not  always  en¬ 
joy  in  the  lap  of  happine&s  itself. 

In  our  pulpits,  we  should  persuade  the  laborer  to  work 
out  the  improvement  of  both  his  material  and  moral  condi¬ 
tions.  To  that  end,  we  will  advise  him  to  make  himself  the 
contriver  of  his  own  straighening  up,  thanks  to  his  appli¬ 
cation  to  daily  work,  his  good  behavior  and  sober  habits; 
and  by  dint  of  prudent  savings,  let  us  draw  him  aside  from 
such  vices  as  do  consume  fortunes  great  or  small,  scatter  to 
the  winds  the  most  indiderent  hoards  in  much  quicker  time 
than  they  wo\ild  the  broadest  inheritance.  4Ve  shall  ins¬ 
pire  him  with  such  virtues  as  are  content  with  frugality  in 
life  and  food,  and  balance  with  due  economy  the  scantiness 
of  revenue. 

In  churches,  the  laborer  will  be  made  to  learn  the  res¬ 
pect  due  to  authority,  will  be  taught  that  social  inequalitie."^ 
are  the  will  of  (lod  and  that  all  power  and  superiority  are 
bestowed  by  heaven;  he  will  be  led  to  appreciate  hi^  "-tate  of 
life  by  being  shown  examples  that  ennoble  manual  labor 
and  we  shall  ])icture  to  him  .lesus  Christ,  the  adorable 
lU'odel,  coming  down  from  heaven  to  meet  humanity  and 
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who,  for  thirty  years,  like  himself  labored  in  a  earpontcr’s 
shop,  sweating  under  the  efforts  and  handling  heavy  tools 
from  morn  to  eventide,  to  earn  his  bread. 

It  is  when  recalling  the  Nazareth  wurivshop  that  the 
laborer  finds  pride  in  the  workmanship  making  his  hands 
callous  and  his  brow  to  sweat  pearls.  It  is  in  churches  we 
can  say  with  profit  to  the  laborer;  “0  thou  man  of  toil, 
Jesus  a  workman  calls  thee  and  proffers  thee  his  hand.  Tak^' 
it  and  be  proud  of  thy  divine  companion.  In  his  com.pany 
go  thou  and  walk  with  head  erect  on  the  road-way  of  life; 
thou  shalt  meet  no  one  he  had  more  than  thyself  loved  and 
honoured”.  To  kings,  to  lords,  to  the  powerful,  to  the  rich, 
to  men  of  pomp  and  leisure,  you  can  boldly  say;  “My  Ond 
chose  not  to  ressemble  you,  but  with  me  and  for  the  sake 
of  me  he  made  himself  a  laborer;  min^  were  thirty  years  of 
bis  life,  thirty  years  of  life  consecrated  to  my  instnntion 
and  consolation  and  to  sian  my  pahnt  of  nobility.  There- 
'  fore  in  spite  of  its  dejoendance,  its  trials  and  fatigues,  I  love 
my  condition  in  life.” 

And  we  .should  also  remind  the  workman  it  was  amongst 
laborers  that  Jesus  selected  his  first  comuanions  in  his  su- 
Idimie  mission.  St.  Paul  often  pleasures  himself  in  remin¬ 
ding  the  faithful  that  he  himself,  throuah  his  own  life, 
gives  them  both  a  lesson  and  an  example  of  what  toil  is.  He, 
the  greatest  of  Apostles,  he  that  was  listemod  to  in  silence  by 
the  Areopagus,  he  that  Greece  leveled  up  to  her  own  Sages 
and  who,  in  the  mind  of  his  contem])oraries,  counterbalan- 
I'ed  the  genius  of  Plato,  he  implored  the  Thessalonicians  to 
remain  faithful  in  the  practice  of  ni'anual  work,  he  repeat¬ 
edly  tells  them  that  he  himself  toils  night  and  day  and  will 
be  a  burden  to  no  one. 

In  churches  we  shall  guarantee  the  laborer  that  we  in¬ 
tend  helping  him  in  having  his  riglits  respected.  We  oAvn  to 
it  all;  he  has  a  right  to  existence,  a  right  to  equitable  remun¬ 
eration  of  his  lalior,  a  right  not  to  ]>e  trodden  under  by 
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excessive  toil,  a  right  to  domestic  joys,  to  liberty  of  conscien¬ 
ce,  and  consequently  to  be  afforded  accomodations  adapting 
diim  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  religious  duties.  It  is  his  right 
to  demand  that  wife  and  child  be  not  devoured  by  homicidal 
work,  that  his  partner  in  life  be  let  free  to  fulfil  all  her 
obligations  as  a  wife  and  'mother,  that  his  daughter’s  inno¬ 
cence' be  respected  through  the  workshop. 

‘  It  is  his  right  also  to  join  in  an  association  to  the  end 
of  liaving  his  interest  protected,  to  unite  where-  he  can  fiiid 
a  help  that  can  have  his  rights  respected,  secure  him  dura¬ 
ble  and  regular  work  allowing  him  to  live  and  let  Jive,  that 
'c'an  a4ure  a' cnmforbable  morrow  and  an  honoured  hearth, 
whore  the  mother  of  bis  family  can  'lu-esid.o  and  nothing  he 
in  her  vmy  to  educate  her  children,  where  a  father  can  bring 
borne  his  sweat  to  the  profit  of  beings  that  he  loves. 

But  wliother  or  not  the  laborer  be  ojven  v.'ork;  let  hi'^ 
salary  increa'S''  tenfold;  if  wc  do  no"-' take  it  in  band  to  pro- 
■emo  him  a  roliaion  to  rest  him.  elevate  him,  moralize  him, 
transfigure  hiin,  never  shall  he  I'e' happy.  “It  is  easier,  says 
'Plato,  to  build  a  city  in  the  air  than  for  a  people  to  live 
hvithout  religion”.  '  A  laborer  is  not  a  machine,  he'  has  a  soul 
and  that  soul  has  need  of  churches  wherein  he  goes  and 
kneels  down,  where  he  can  feeh  himself  akin  to  anv  child 
()f  (tod,  equal  to  all  others,  where  he  can  repeat  to  himself 
the  words  of  the  Eoyal  Prophet:  “Let  us  praise  the  I/ord  for 
'’ho  hath  looked  unto  the  poor  in  his  misery  and  he  hath 
raised  him  among  the  princes.”  ‘ 

There  in  the  church,  the  laborer  will  forget  the  care  and 
toil  of  actv;al  life.  lie  will  carry  back  to  his  home  that  joy 
'of  the  soul  compared  to  which  all  the  worldly  pleasures  look 
.stale  and  unsavoury,  tha^' .spiritual  bliss,  these  sweet  feelings, 
which  attend  and  follow  the  ])racti'cc  of  dutv,  and  hronaht 
•the  Pro])bet  to  exclaim:  “Ha]i])y  the  peo[)lc  of  whom  God  is 
Ibe  supremo  Master”.  -  y 
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There  in  the  church,  the  laborer  will  go  and  sit  hcsi(le 
the  rich  man ;  he  will  feel  himself  at  home,  will  recover  the 
feeling  of  dignity  too  often  weakened  in  him;  he  will  forget 
his  fatigue,  his  trials;  something  good,  sweet,  pure  and 
strong  will  imbibe  his  soul ;  his  brow  will  rise  to  the  wind  of 
immortal  hopes  and,  for  a  time,  the  heavy  weight  of  life, 
the  harsh  inequality  of  his  condition  will  weigh  something 
less  upon  his  everburdened  shoulders. 

There  in  the  church,  better  than  any  where  else,  he  will 
understand  that  the  end  of  life  is  not  in  life  itself,  the  goal 
of  man  not  in  storing  perishable  riches ;  that  he  may  build 
and  adorn  his  dwelling,  hut  could  at  the  same  tim>e  bear  in 
mind  that  such  habitations  are  only  as  tents  of  a  day’s  last¬ 
ing:  that  there  is  no  where  in  this  world  a  permanent  city 
and  he  is  striding  towards  the  glorious  city  of  life  to  come. 

There  in  the  church,  rich  and  poor  men  will  join  in  the 
house  of  our  common  Father  and  all  with  brotherly  feelinas 
in  them.  The  Christian  doctrine  preached  from  the  pulpit 
will  remind  them  that,  in  the  presence  of  God,  great  or 
small,  wealthy  or  poor,  all  are  united  in  the  bonds  if  a  com¬ 
mon  worship  as  they  are  held  in  the  bonds  of  a  common 
nature ;  that  in  as  much  as  all  of  them  breathe  the  same  air. 
eat  of  the  same  bread,  sleep  the  same  sleep  and  are  doomed 
to  be  imbedded  in  the  same  last  field  of  rest,  one  as  all  as 
well,  are  made  Christians  by  the  same  christening,  fortified 
by  the  one  grace,  exposed  to  the  same  faults,  forgiven 
through  the  same  mercy  and  invited  into  the  same  heaven. 

There  in  the  church,  the  laborer  will  be  reminded  that 
work  with  its  accompanying  sufferings  is  the  law  of  the 
present  life;  that  rest  with  its  consequent  happiness  will  he 
his  recompense  beyond  the  tomb.  Tde  will  be  told  that  God 
contemplates  him  at  his  work,  counts  his  steps,  measures 
his  trials;  that  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty,  man  merits  by 
his  work  and  by  suffering,  and  that  he  should  not  despair  in 
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the  hour  of  affliction,  for  it  will  be  short  and  followed  b} 
triumph. 

Under  the  influence  of  these-  elevated  thoughts,  these 
beautiful  hopes,  the  heart  of  the  workman  will  he  dilated, 
his  courage  will  he  reanimated,  his  austere  duties  will  ap¬ 
pear  less  hard  and  resignation  will  raise  him  up  instead  of 
depressing  him. 

* 

*  * 

It  is  at  ehm-ch  as  well  that  we  c  an  address  the  leaders  and 
em])loyers  and  beg  them  to  help  improving  the  material 
and  moral  lot  of  workmen. 

They  are  to  l  e  told  that  Providence  having' fated  all  men 
to  live  in  a  body,  has  formed  humanity  into  one  immense 
family,  wherein  the  on^s  ha^uno:  pu])eriorhy  in  intellect,  in 
wealth  and  emT)loyment,  must  give  a  hand  to  the  ignorant, 
to  the  poor  and  to  the  young. 

They  are  to  be  told  that  the  conditions  in  social  life  are 
and  will  necessarily  remain  unequal;  but  mu:-'t  nevertheles;' 
he  made  to  conciliate  and  harmonize  together,  if  mutual 
justice  and  Christian  fraternity  Ice  the  practice  of  the  d-ay; 
and  that,’  in  the  work  towards  solidarity,  it  is  needful  that 
the  up])er  classes  sim]')lv  come  to  join  those  below  them. 

They  are  to  he  told  that  what  constitutes  the  length  and 
worth  of  days  is  the  good  deeds  which  fill  them.  We  work¬ 
out  our  own  ha})i)iness  only  in  trying  to  procure  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  others.  Life  is  not  an  egotism  to  he  satisfied  but 
a  devotedness  to  he  exercised;  and  in  order  to  he  happy  in 
this  world,  we  need  only  have  the  common  seii^e  to  possess 
a  good  heart. 

Pmidoyers  have  lahcuers  working  for  them  and  therein' 
enriching  them.  Let  them  have  the  ])ro-fi's  of  the  industry 
they  have  created,  in  which  they  disjdayed  their  talents  anci 
for  which  they  experience  all  the  vicissitudes  of  [crofits  or 
loss,  it  is  but  justice.  But  they  greatly  err  if  they  have  it  in 
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their  minds  that  they  have  no  obligations  towards  the 
laborers  in  their  employ. 

Their  factory  establishes  a  family  of  which  they  stand 
the  heads.  They  should  then  he  to  their  workmen  what  a 
father  is  to  his  children;  they  should  look  to  their  comfort 
and  good  name.  Such  constraint  on  their  part  might  prove 
somewhat  a  burdensome  task  but  it  is  a  necessary  one.  Woe 
to  them  and  to  the  association  of  which  they  form  a  part,  if 
they  take  to  considering  work  as  a  commodity  submitted 
like  other  ware  to  the  law  of  offer  and  demand.  Masters 
must  not  deal  with  workn]'"'n  as  with  simple  machines  of 
produce  whose  capacity  is  to  be.  rea’istered  so  they  be  accur¬ 
ately  stoked  with  bread  instead  of  coal. 

Unluckily  there  uvere  ma‘-drrs  who,  for  reasons  rather 
fickle,  unscrupulously  lowered  the  waves  whhout  minding 
the  desolation  they  were  about  to  spread  in  the  hearts  of 
poor  families.  If  sickness  laid  on  the  sick  bed  one  of  their 
]:>oor  servants,  they  would  not  so  mu'''h  as  get  informed 
whether  he  fell  a  prey  to  want  or  had  to  bear  the  horrible 
anguish  of  a  father  with  not  a  mouthful  of  bread  to  feed  his 
children  in  tears,  nor  his  wife  in  despair.  Such  masters  had 
but  nne  care,  namely  to  find  out  a  substitute  who  could  do 
the  same  work  and  at  a  smaller  ])rice,  if  it  wore  possible. 

Such  behaviour  is  evidently  not  a..  Christian  one.  Tt 
could  be  accounted  for,  when  men  were  ])lunged  in  th.e 
horrors  of  paganism;  there  was  reason  for  it  when  the  great¬ 
est  talents  taught  that  “salary  was  but  the  ])rice  of  slaA^ery” 
(Plato)  ;  that  “the  work  of  an  artisan  is  ignoble  work” (Aris¬ 
totle)  ;  that  “laborers  are  the  scum  of  the  city'’  (Zcnophonl  ; 
that  “a  peo])le  is  a  multitude  composed  of  .-slaves,  scoundrt'ls 
and  poor  m.en”  (Cicerol  ;  hut  it  must  be  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt  from  the  time  when  God  became  the  son  of  a  carpen¬ 
ter,  when  the  architect  of  the  world  overhead  consented  t  i 
he  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  heir  to  the  i»lane  of  .h)S'g»h 
and  the  sceptre  of  David,  when  he  ])leased  to  consent  in 
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being  one  of  the  hands  in  a  shop,  when  he  taught  men  his 
doctrine  and  regenerated  the  world  by  ushering  humanity 
unto  the  path  to  duty. 

We  knoAv  now  that  all  men  are  brethren,  they  have  the 
same  origin,  the  same  end,  they  all  have  "a  common  master 
in  heaven,  who  will  give  no  eye  to  the  conditions  of  person¬ 
alities”  (St.  Paul,  to  the  Ephesians).  AVe  are  aware  that 
wealth  was  not  given  man  that  he  might  procure  for  him¬ 
self  with  greater  ease  every  material, enjoyment ;  but  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  may  make  himself  God’s  treasurer  on  earth. 
We  know  that  we  must  be  as  Christ  who  came  not  on  this 
earth  to  be  waited  on  but  to  wait  on  others,  and  that  we  must 
shrink  from  the  example  of  those  rich  heathens  who  exert 
over  their  servants  a  tyrannical  and  unreasonable  domina¬ 
tion. 

I'liat  is  the  doctrine  we  must  ])reach  out  and  have  the 
employers  to  understand  and  put  into  practice,  if  they  wish 
their  country  to  remain  free  from  such  commotions  as 
Europe  has  been  shaken  with  for  a  century.  They  must  be 
thoroughly  convinced  that  hetweon  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  there- is  something  else  than  a  simple  question  of 
wa.gcs.  I.rt  them  gran+  their  servants  the  protection  that  is 
their  due  and. they  will  he  paid  in  return  with  the  obedience 
they  have  a  right  to.  Let  them  show  some  interest  in,  some 
afTection  to  the  working  hands  and  gratitude  will  repay 
them.  In  a  word,  let  themr  prove  .good  patrons,  meaning  in 
the  sense  of  the  Christian  word,  like  fathers  having  at  heart 
the  well  being  of  their  workmen,  and  they  will  witness  ]X'ace 
dwelling  in  their  factories,  they  will  enjoy  the  exquisite 
pleasure  derived  from  the  conviction  of  being  loved  and 
having  done  one’s  duty.  Be  it  their  hearty  intent  to  pay 
their  hands  such  wages  as  will  enable  them  to  a  decent 
living. 

Of  course  there  is  great  difficulty  in  bringing  about  with 
accuracy  an  equitable  standard  of  wages;  but  there  is  one 
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rule  that  cannot  be  contested:  namely  that  a  laborer  who  is 
laborious,  thrifty  and  steady,  should  he  enabled  to  live  and 
hoi])  tlic  living  of  his  own  folks  decently  'well  by  his  own 
work. 

In  making  u])  the  assessment  of  due  salary,  Christian 
masters  with  a  conscience  in  them,  must  not  only  be  ju-'t. 
that  is  strict  duty,  but  they  must  be  beyond  that  point.  They 
are  to  remember  that  they  have  to  deal  with  bretln-en  and 
must  not  grieve  th.em  ;  they  must  be  of  a  giving  and  gene¬ 
rous  mood. 

The  dcsideratun;.  should  be  thus:  tlia''  the  connexifins 
l)ctween  rich  and  poor,  between  masters  and  laborers  l;o  I'-rs 
frigid.  c\  rich  man  does  give  alms,  we  admit,  we  affirm  it 
with  pleasure;  but  he  is  not  familiar  enough  with  the  p  dh 
leading  to  the  door  of  the  one  in  pain ;  he  is  nf)t  often 
enough  seen  to  climb  the  stairs  to  the  cold  and  naked  hour' 
of  those  that  have  nothing  but  rags  for  a  covering  and  tears 
for  a  consolation.  They'  are  honest  those  em])loyers  of  ours: 
they  faithfully  })ay  up  to  the  bargain  with  the  men,  but  i1 
is  all  up  rvith  their  duty  from  that  moment  and  they  tliink 
there  is  nothing  more  to  do. 

Let  then  the  master  show  the  workman  th.at  he  hinrsclf 
nurses  ambition  to  do  him  good,  that  he  holds  wealth,  talent. 
]>ower  and  leisure  from  dod  to  use  tliem  in  the  service  of 
the  ncedv  :  that  he  loves  the  destitute  not  only  wluii  far 
a])art:  and  proferring  his  help  through  alien  hands,  nay 
hut  just  as  much  when  in  close  ])roximity  with  thenr,  wlmr'c 
he  can  in  person,  with  zeal  and  desinterestedness  work  tlu' 
imj)rnvement  of  their  conditions. 

T.et  the  master,  the  rich  man  himself  restore  social  equi¬ 
librium  by  willingly  abdicating  his  nright  into  the  hand'^ 
of  Christ  the  poor.  Once  a  day,  once  a  week  at  lea‘-t,  wIk'U 
lired  of  exerting  his  command  over  other  men.  let  him  for 
one  short  hour  steal  away  from  such  wearisome  ])nw('r,  clam- 
I'er  up  tho  criim.bling  .'«te[)s  to  some  miserable  hovel  and 
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there,  sitting  ?tt  tlie  fire  grate  of  a  poor  wretched  being  or 
leaning  over  the  jiailet  of  a  cri})})led  one  whom  he  will  ad¬ 
dress  as  a  la-other,  le^,  him  ])rove  a  real  Christian  by  bending 
down  to  him  and  adapting  his  own  to  the  himihle  grandenr  • 
of  the  Divine  xMastcr  who,  God  that  He  was,  has  none  the 
less  debaried  himself  down  to  living  the  life  of  a  bondman 
and  dying  the  death  of  one. 

It  is  certain  that  connexions  between  the  different  clas¬ 
ses  of  society  should  be  more  amiable,  more  charitable.  AVe' 
want  societies  in  vrhicli  the  ])nor  should  learn  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  man  of  wealth  and  to  love  him  when  he 
sliowcd  him  some  interest  and  affection.  Such  building 
up  of  societies  would  give  the  leading  cla'^sos  a  cliirnce  to  in¬ 
struct  the  people  and  to  give  them  notions  of  j)olitical  and 
domestic  economy  which  would  hel})  them  improving  their 
position. 

In  one  of  Dai>haers  greatest  jiainting,  God  the  Father 
is  shown  causing  creation  to  burst  from  out  of  chaos,  his 
font  meanwhile  spurning  darkness  away.  Let  the  higher 
classes  of  our  society  re})el  darkness  from  the  sight  of  our 
l)eople;  lot  them  lighten  their  minds  and  help  leading  their 
will-powei-  to  good  things;  let  them  master  their  hearts;  let 
them  not  isolate  themselves  from  the  working  classes  but 
build  np  associations  vchere  all  elements  of  society  come  into 
elo.se  contact. 

*  * 

Those  who  are  burcltned  with  state  government  have  a 
mission  to  fulfill  in  regard  to  every  member  of  society,  to 
foster  the  welfare  of  all,  whether  poor  or  rich  undoubtedly, 
but  over  and  above  all  of  her  considerations,  they  are  bound 
to  defend  and  protect  with  special  solicitude  the  right  of 
the  ])oor  and  the-  common  people.  The  government  must 
ferret  out  the  material  conditions  in  the  work  shop  and  the 
factory;  it  mu.st  see  to  it  that  workmen  be  not  subjected  to 


a  work  excecdino;  their  physical  strength,  that  they  l)e  not 
looked  npon  as  a  simple  wheel-work  in  the  machinery  of 
production,  nay  bnt  rather  as  moral  and  religions  beings. 

A  government  fulfills  a  sacred  charge  when  it  makes  it  a 
point  that  a  wife  be  not  diverted  from  the  internal  occupa¬ 
tions  of  tlic-  household  and  she  barter  not  the  grand  title  of 
a  mother  against  that  of  a  working  maid  and  that  young 
children  be  not  dragged  into  the  pestilential  atmos})her3  of 
a  factory. 

A  government  realizes  an  idea  of  deep  Christianity,  the 
idea  of  keen  solielarity  hetAvocn  the  master  and  the  Avorle 
men,  when  it  extends  the  latter  his  protecting  arm.  again«t 
the  consequences  entailed  through  ago  or  sickness,  when  it 
works  out  some  indemnity  for  jhem  in  cases  of  involuntary 
accidents  to  which  they  might  fail  the  victims  whale  at 
Avork. 

government  deserves  credit  if  it  endeavours  to  do  aAvay 
Avith  -causes  of  demoralisation  to  Avhich  could  be  exiiosed 
citizens  from,  tbe  several  clas.scs  of  .society,  Avhen  ley  legal 
prescriptions  he  secures  to  all  of  them  a  AA'cekiy  day  of  rest, 
a  day  given  over  to  God,  Avhich  should  be  enjoyed  at  home 
and  Avonld  alloAV  their  return  to  Avo-rk  -on  the  next  moiiday 
Avith  minds  more  lucid  and  hearts  better  contented. 

Onr  statesmen,  in  order  to  insure  Avithin  our  ])opnlat:pn 
a  Christian  feeling,  should  survey  immigration  and  leaislat'' 
in  such  Avay  that  m.en  coming  toAvards  us  to  earn  their  dailv 
bread  and  Avishing  to  become  members  of  the  Canadian 
family,  should  be  able  to  render  our  country  a  service  of 
some  kind.  Needy  bodies  (putting  Europe  in  rags  and  tears,, 
bringing  over  as  their  only  baggage  Avith  them  nothing  but 
their  impiety,  ]Aauperisnr,  hatred  and  rancors  of  all  kinds 
have  no  right  to  hospitality  in  our  midst  and  deserve  it  not. 

Our  statesmen  should  react  against  onr  oavu  people’s 
tendency  to  abandon  the  plough  field  for  city  Avork. 
Farmer’s  sons  hut  to  often  get  tired  of  their  natlA'e  ]iarish  ; 
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they  soon  find  it  irksnme  to  work  the  farm ;  they  search  foi' 
other  sights  than  those  offered  by  the  beauty  of  the  fields: 
they  lose  ta^te  of  the  sweet  s.  ent  wafted  from  the  meadows 
and  ^)^■er  the  hills  on  the  paternal  homestead;  they  have  the 
mournful  couraa;e  to  Cjuit  what  should  be  so  dear  to  them 
and  crowd  into  industrial  centers  where  they  hope  to  meet 
riclier  earnings  with  lesser  toil.  Let  us  locate  ou-r  folks  mor(’ 
in  the  direction  of  our  cornfields;  let  us  lead  them  to  farm- 
iir:-',  when  such  an  enterprise  for  us  is  the  more  feasible 
that  our’s  is  a  country  larger  than  Europe  itself  and  whose 
population  about  equals  that  of  London. 

Therefore  it  is  good  politics  for  our  Government  to  offer 
our  returned  soldiers  work  on  millions  upon  millions  of 
acres  yet  uncultivated  in  our  dear  Canada  and  thus  striving 
to  increase  the  number  of  our  hearty  peasants.  Such  policy 
is  of  a  kind  to  redme  tho  co.^'t  of  living  because  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  agricultural  produce. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
nearly  a  hundred  per  cent  since  war  beean.  It  is  then  our 
imperious  duty  to  do  away  with  the  ruin  sclieme  of  mono- 
polisiiii. 

It  slioidd  1)6  the  Government’s  part  to  decree  the  rating 
of  a  minimum  salary,  so  as  to  enable  laborers  to  lead  decent 
lives  with  their  families  and  he  insured  aQ-ain^t  sickness,  old 
age  and  lack  of  employment.  It  should  be  industry’s  part 
to  foot  up  the  cost  of  such  insurance  in  favor  of  their  own 
workmen. 

It  would  also  be  necessary  that  clinical  m.unici])alities  be 
erected  wlierein  the  i)()or  could  be  attended  by  specialists  at 
9  reasonable  price.  Quite  a  number  of  diseases  are  met  with 
among  the  unfortunate  in  life  because  they  cannot  sum  up 
funds  sufficieiL  to  go  beyond  a  common  practitioner’s  care: 
and  siudi  care  should  be  gratuitous  to  those  who  cannot  pay. 
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Fanners  around  Naples  ploiiwliirni;  the  vast-  ])lain  ('x- 
t ending  from  Torre  del  Graeco  to  Vesuvius,  can  read  this 
inscription  engraved  by  Fonseca  on  the  spot  where  the  lava 
at  one  time  engulfed  their  forefathers’  home;  “davete  pos- 
teri,  vestra  res  agitur;  beware,  o  ye  our  progeny,  your  foi-- 
lune  is  here  at  stake.” 

Have  a  care,  could  have  been  voiced  by  the  people  that 
have  preceded  us  on  the  path  of  life,  you  witness  the  evils 
we  endured,  you  descry  their  origin;  let  u«  he  an  example 
to  you.  It  is  your  part  to  prevent  the  evil  before  it  reaclu's 
you.  or  at  least,  mark  you  its  first  apparition  and  check  tin- 
mother  country  on  the  brink  of  the  dangerous  slope  she  is 
about  to  slip  into. 

There  is  a  social  question  at  issue.  That  que,stion  is 
supremely  serious,  of  supreme  delicacy  and  supreme  com¬ 
plexity;  it  summons  men  to  speedy  and  equitable  deah’ng 
with  it  and  the  only  effective  solution  is  the  one  prompted 
us  from  the  Gospel  in  these  terms:  “What  of  difference.s  in 
social  stations?  It  was  the  same  earth  bore  our  cradle  and 
our  rest  to  morrow  is  to  he  in  the  same  burial-ground.  It 
was  the  same  God  created  us;  by  the  same  God  shall  we  he 
judged.  Let  us  then  be  brethren,  and  that  we  may  he  breth¬ 
ren,  let  us  be  Christians  first  and  love  one  another.” 

The  great  Avork  of  reconciliation  and  social  fusion  Avill 
1)6  accomplished  only  there  where  reigns  the  Christian  spirit 
Avhich  gives  abnegation,  obliging  the  great  to  humble  them¬ 
selves,  and  hope  preventing  the  loAvly  from  being  cast  doAvn. 
This  Christian  spirit  alone  can  bring  about  a  marvellous 
union  between  Avealth  and  poverty,  in  creating  the  rich  man 
good  and  compassionate,  giving  generously  of  his  siqier- 
tluity,  sometimes  even  of  his  necessaries;  in  creating  the 
poor  man  good  and  resigned,  blessing  God  in  his  misery 
and  trials,  contemplating,  admiring  the  haj)])iness  of  heaven 
lieyond  the  tears  of  earth. 
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Montesquieu  wos  right  in  saying:  “Religion,  which 
seems  to  look  only  to  heaven,  is  nevertheless  what  assures 
happiness  to  men  ujion  earth.’’ 

t  Olivier  PIlzear  IMathiei', 

Archbishop  of  Regina. 
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